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him to Iceland. The Jarl. however, tried to dissuade 
him from taking these Berserk fellows with him, say- 
ing that they would give trouble. But Vermund 
persisted ; and, when he set out for Iceland, Halli and 
Leikner — for such were the names of the varlets, 
respectively — traveled in his train. 

The}^ had not been many days in Iceland when 
Halli, the biggest and ugliest of the Berserks, had the 
audacity to insist upon being supplied with a wife, 
who should be of noble birth, 3^oung, beautiful, ac- 
complished, and endowed with a handsome fortune. 
Vermund was astounded at this, and, not feeling equal 
to the emergency, he referred the two Berserks to his 
brother, Arngrim Styr, which, being translated, means 
the "Stirring One." 

Now Arngrim had a handsome daughter named 
Asdisa, and upon her Halli, the Berserk, became so 
spooney that his groans and howls in the night grew 
to be a dreadful nuisance to the quiet folks of the 
neighborhood, who hated him accordingly. But Arn- 
grim Avas afraid of Halli, and so did not plumply decline 
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to bestow his daughter's hand upon him, but tem- 
porized by saying that he must first consult with some 
friends on the subject. Then he set out for Helgafell, 
where dwelt the Pontiff" Snorre, by whose advice he 
agreed to give his daughter in marriage to Halli, pro- 
vided the latter and his brother Leikner would cut 
a road through the lava rocks of Biarnerhaf. To this 
the Berserks assented, and, "putting on all their 
steam," they went to work on the contract at once. 
While theyAvere toiling and tunneling, and that with- 
out either blasting-powder or nitro-glycerine, that 
cruel girl, Asdisa, used to stand by the roadside and 
banter them in the most aggravating manner, but 
that did not prevent them from digging away at the 
rocks with their great iron bars. 

Nor was Arngrim idle all this while. He caused to 
be constructed an immense bath, or tank, so con- 
trived that it could be filled quickly with boiling water. 
Well, by this time the Berserks had completed their 
task, and now they came to the castle to claim their 
reward. But, as they presented a very soiled appear- 



ance, after the work oi cutting through the blackened 
rocks, Arngrim suggested that a warm bath might 
be a good thing for both of them. Into the bath 
the}^ got, accordingly, when the door of it was at 
once bolted strongh^ and the hot water turned on, 
the cunning Arngrim, at the same time, placing on 
the ground, near the door of the bath, a bullock's 
hide with its raw side uppermost. The 3^ells of the 
boiling Berserks were awful to hear. At last Halli 
managed to burst open the door of the bath, spring- 
ing through which he slipped upon the wet hide, and, 
before he could recover himself, was stabbed to death 
by Arngrim. The other Berserk was boiled ; and so 
King Vermund got rid of his difiiculty, and the Prin- 
cess Asdisa was again placed in the matrimonial mar- 
ket, without incumbrances. 

Traces of what is said to be the road constructed 
b}^ these two Berserks — a sort of Giant's Causeway 
— are 3^et shown in Iceland, as are, also, two mounds 
supposed to be their graves. 

— Charles Dawson Shakily. 
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BARNYARD TOILETS. — W. M. Gary. 



Sitting for a Portrait. — To say that it demands 
as much talent to paint the portrait of a dog as to 
paint the portrait of a man or woman, may sound 
paradoxical ; but we beHeve it to be true, neverthe- 
less. Indeed, if we were to judge from the large 
number of painters who have achieved distinction in 
human portraiture, and the small number who have 
achieved distinction in canine portraiture, we should 
say that the latter branch of the art demanded the 
most talent of the two. Not to go into that ques- 
tion, however, since it would lead us too far, we will 
name a few great artists who have excelled in paint- 
ing dogs. Among those who flourished in Holland, 
Mieris is, perhaps, the most charming, his specialty 
being little pet dogs. The hunting scenes of Snyders 
are famous, the one by which he is most popularly 
known containing a group of bears and boars, hunted 
by great dogs, which are painted to the life. Rubens 
was large in everything that he undertook, and no- 
where more so than in the figures of his horses and 
dogs, which seem to leap on the animated canvas. 
He admired Snyders greatly, and often entrusted the 
animals in his pictures to his masterly pencil. Jor- 
daens did the same ; and sometimes the three artists 
worked together on the same picture. The finest 
pictures of Watteau, the court painter of nature, are 
those in which dogs are introduced, his favorites 
being tiny pet dogs, and delicate, lad3^-like hounds, 
who are as stately, or as dainty and mincing, as their 
mistresses. Among the pictures by which the arcade 
that surrounds the Campo Santo, at Pisa, is covered, 
is one entitled the "Triumph of Death." It is a 
festive group of ladies and cavaliers who have just 
returned from the chase. They sit, magnificently 



attired, under olive trees. The men have hawks on 
their fists, the women are playing with their pet dogs. 
Death approaches in the shape of a fearful woman, 
with streaming hair, drapery of woven wire, and claws 
instead of nails. She swings a sharp sc34he, and pre- 
pares to mow down the happy company, whose igno- 
rance of the fate that awaits them, and whose feeling 
of entire security, is shown by the introduction of 
these little pets in whose gambols they are all inter- 
ested. One of Correggio's best pictures is a hunting 
piece, which he painted for the abbess of S. Paolo, at 
Parma. On the principal wall is " Diana Returning 
from the Chase ; " she is in a car drawn by white 
stags, and on the ceiling, mingling with mythological | 
groups, is a pack of beautiful hounds. The painters ' 
of these pictures, and others that might be named, t 
knew how to paint dogs ; they studied them carefully, | 
and, in some instances, must have painted their very ! 
portraits. The English painters love dogs, and excel 
in canine portraiture. The dogs of Landseer and 
Ansdell are celebrated the world over. Those of 
Landseer, and they are many, are, we think, the best 
that ever have been painted. To mention the names 
of American artists who excel in painting dogs, is to 
mention Hays, Bishpam, and the Beards. There are 
two Beards, brothers, who both paint dogs. The 
younger, W. H. Beard, regards them from their com- 
ical side; the elder, J. H. Beard, regards them seri- 
ously. They are as individual to him as human sit- 
ters are to their portrait painters, and are as worthy 
of his study and skill as their — we suppose we ought 
to say — betters. The intelligent little lady on the 
preceding page is a good example of his general style. 
We have seldom seen a better canine portrait. 



BABY'S TOILRT. 

Baby must take a bath now, 

And mustn't kick and cry : 
'Twill soon be done, and motlier 

Will rub her darling dry. 
Why, everybody does it — 

Mamma, Papa, and all ; 
The old cat in the kitchen, 

The cattle in the stall : 
See Pussy on the hearth-rug — 

She washes now her young: 
Her big mouth is the basin, 

The towel is her tongue ! 
.\\\<\ see the wee canary — 

It washes and it sings ; 
And with its bill it combs out 

The feathers of its wings : 
Water and soap won't spoil ii,- 
Baby must have its toilet. 

rSaby shall see the barnyard : 

Look out the window now, 
And watch the old cow washing, — 

The good old Mooley cow ! 
The calves they wash each other. 

The face — the neck — the back : 
The black steer licks the white one, 

The white one licks the black. 
The hens, too, and the cockerels, — 

They go and do the same ; 
That makes the cockerel's top-knoi 

So like the ruddy flame ! 
And the little chick-a-biddies 

On the water basin's brim, — 
They're washing, only washing 

When little ducks would swim I 
If naughty dust will soil it. 
Baby must make its toilet ! 

— Jolui Sydney. 



